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pidly out of sight, and whea the rope of the harpoon was this is the reason for the existence of such a provision, 



all drawn out, the boat to which it was fastened 
dragged under water— the crew meanwhile having escaped i 
to apiece of ice. Wlien the whale returned to the sur- 
face "to blow,* it was killed, but immediately began to 
sink, which, being an unusual occurrence, excited some 
surprise. Scofesby, yhp was looking on, threw the noose 
of a rope rdui^d.tbe tail of the animal, which nevertheless 
continued sinlung, until stopped by the last mentioned 
rope, which, when all expended^ was near pulling the 
second boat under water. Another rope was now. let 
down, furnished at the extremity with a grapnel, which 
fortunately hooked the rope belonging to the harpoon. 
The harpoon now lost its hold in the whale, which there- 
upon rose rapidly to the surface, leaving the sunken boat 
in connexion with the hook and ropes : Scoresby at first 
thought that tlie boat was entangled among rqcks at the 
bottom of the sea, but he soon found that, by the assis- 
tance of about twenty men, it admitted of being raised, 
without, however, any lessening in weight.as it nearefl the 
surface of the water. When fully dragged up, it required 
a boat at each end to keep it from sinking again, and was, 
with much difficulty, got into the ship. It appeared 
as completely soaked in every pore as if it had lain at the 
bottom of the sea since the flood ; and a fragment of 
it, when thrown into the water, sank to the bottom like a 
stone. 

From this incident, as important as it is curious in de- 
monstrating the force of pressure by which the wood in a 
few minutes became so impregnated with water as to ac- 
quire a weight like that of a stone, a long train of very 
interesting experiments to ascertain the exact ratio of the 
weight of the sea, at different distances from the surface, 
were instituted by Scoresbj', and afterwards by Perkins, 
from which it appears, among other things, that the weight 
increases with the dt'pth, and that at a perpendicular 
depth of 21 10 yards, the pressure on a cube of wood, two 
inches in diameter, exceeds that produced by a weight of 
twenty tons. 

The consideration of this fact, as applied to the ques- 
tion of pressure on the body of a whale, at the same 
depth, strikes us with astonishment; for, if a square sur- 
face of sixteen inches sustains, under such circumstances, 
a weight of twenty tons, what must be the degree of pres- 
sure exerted on the body of an animal sixty or seventy 
feet long, by thirty or forty in circumference. 
_ Under such powerful causes, operating in arresting the 
circulation of the blood, terrestrial animals could never 
exist for so long a period, as it is well known those inha- 
biting the water are cajiable of. A whale can live without 
breathing for twenty minutes; the most expert diver has 
never been known to remain under water for more than two 
minutes. The provision which Dr. Houston pointed out 
as existing in those creatures in adaptation to the peculiar 
element in which they live, consists of large reservoirs in 
connexion with the veins leading to the lungs, where the 
obstrnction occurs serving as temporary resting places for 
this fluid, in which it may remain lor a time without 
burstnig the vessels, or otherwise injuring the vital func- 
tions. A comparison drawn by Dr. Houston between the 
condition of the veiscls in the gannet, which, though an 
aquatic bird, takes the fish on which it preys by pouncing 
oil them when near the surl'ace, and the diver which 
plunges after and seizes them deep in the water, afforded 
to the meeting a satisfiietory illustration of the beauty 
and efficacy of the provision on which such differences in 
the habits of those birds depend. 

After an interesting discussion. Dr. Jacob, in reference 
to Mr. Houston's theory, gave it as his opinion, that we 
must look for some other cause than that assigned by Mr. 
H., and this cause Dr. Jacob considered to be connected 
with the suspension of respiration. It would appear that 
the existence of cells was a provision to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the circulation of venous blood during the 
suspension of respiration, which would otherwise pass 
through the lung without the advantages derived from 
being corrected by atmospheric air. It is, therefore, a 
provision in connexion with the respiratory function; 
and this is a proof that the circulation of venous blood 
16 calculated to prove destructive to life; and, perhaps. 



more than the pressure on the surface. Dr. Jacob refer- 
red to the vast, number of arterial ramifications which 
may be observed spreading up along the nnck and thorax 
in diving animals, and first, pointed, out by Tyson and 
Hunter, These form a kind of arterial reservoir or diver- 
tieulum, a provision which, perhaps, may be made avail- 
able when the blood cannot pass any further in the ex- 
treme vessels. 

Dr. Williams, of London, Mr. Houston, and Mr. Cor- 
rigan having stated tbeir sentiments on the question, Dr. 
Jacob observed that it was still open for discussion, whe- 
ther the lung in these animals may not have the power 
of retaining air by compression, or some other means, 
and whether the tense structure and absence of porosity 
observed in their lungs, may not contribute to this. 

ON MAKING PAPER FROM PEAT OR TURF. 

In quoting into our pages, from- the Report of the Pro. 
ceedings of the British Association, the very clever, 
scientific paper, read by Mr. Robert Mallet, on producing 
paper from peat or turf, by a chemical process, we at tlie 
time neglected to make an observation with which we 
had intended to accompany it. We, therefore, again refer 
tothesubject, as possessing considerable interest, and likely 
to be of much practical importance in this coiimry. 
Indeed, we feel that Mr. Mallet deserves great credit for 
turning his attention to such practical subjects as those 
which he brought before the Association ; and while 
large sums are voted by the Association to make expcii- 
nients on theories, which, after all, may be of little 
practical importance, we cannot see why a subject such as 
that brought forward by Mr. Mallet, and which niinht 
prove of immense benefit to Ireland, should not be 
properly and fairly tested. We, therefore, respect- 
fully submit to the Managing Committeo of the Bri- 
tish Association, that a better application of a portion nf 
its funds could not be made than by placing it at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Mallet, to make further experiments, on a 
iargerscale than he would perhaps be warranted in making, 
were they to be defrayed from his. own private resonrcos. 
If tye are not mistaken, a sum little short of iSKWO has 
been remitted to the Association from this country, after 
paying all expenses of the meetings here. We trust that 
some portion of this will be expended on investigations 
havingreference to the good of the country in which i» 
wag raised. 



THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
Ma. Editor — ^Last autumU: I passed some weeks with a 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, a retired merchant, whose abode was a 
suburban villa in our delightful environs.^ His attention 
was almost exclusively engrossed by his only child, a 
daughter; her. mother had died while the little Isabella 
was yet an infant, but her surviving parent was determined 
that his own anxious care shoiild fully make amends for 
the absence of the parent she had lost. Accordingly, he 
took care to have her trained in every accomplishment 
that fashion demanded ; her time was passed chieliy in 
academies, and the intervals she spent at home were filled 
up with the drilling of governesses in every conceiviiblo 
branch of ornamental instruction. Her progress was such 
as all these labours might lead one to expect, for she re- 
gularly carried off the prizes at all the annual and half- 
yearly exhibitions. Every one said she had attained per- 
fection, and she modestly believed that what every one 
said must be true. At length her education was pro- 
nounced to be concluded, and she quitted the academy to 
preside at her father's table, with the aid of a female 
friend and of all her own accomplishments. 

My visit took place shortly after Isabella's return from 
school. On the morning which followed my arrival I wau 
seated in the drawing-room, with Isabella and her friend 
(Miss Singleton), when a britzka drove up, charioteered 
by a person whose appearance seemed quite to exaggerate 
the newest fashions. He handled the reins with scientific 
ease, a cigar protruded from each side of his mouth, his 
chevelure might have served Giuletti, the Parisian perni- 
quier, for a model of elegance, and the fur on the breast, 
and cuffs, and collar of his coat, might well have raised 
the envy of a Russian bear. This exquisite personage 
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threw the reins to a servant, and dismounted from the 
'Vehicle, 'on receiring the pteasing artnouhoement that Isa- 
bella and Miss Singleton ^ere visibie:' Hii^ -appebrance 
«a» so foreign, that I felt some surprise vrhen ttiy- hostess 
introjuGfld him as the Honourable Captiiia Shuffleton. 
His attention seemed chiefly directed-t<) 'Miss -Singletdh. 
I cmild ribt account for this preference, JM f sti^Ha /pos- 
sessed mere of that description df attraiAioft'^eJidigirt 
reasonabi)!' think woUUt be most' l^ljf'e^'faM^itate «h« 
bonoFable visitor. He soon became Wt &tie^bii^)mM 
vitli Mis« Singleton, that I^beUa; whdiiWiMi^ktkdM^^iiii 
me «t the door of a ouaierrBtDiy, ti>olt)ffl 4fifltk\Jl^iiiy of 
askitig if I thought him haodsfame/^'" ito:»o ^di ih :. 
"Lcan't say* fiPeirhapsj ar the BuebWs^ idf' Abrante4 
said^of Murat-'he may- be aUottcM'^tf^iiesilJbB^ »ti 
mach beaaty.as may -appert8in>«e pla«Be»,"»<ft4s,'"«ftia'''eB(if- 
broideryt biit oeAsiinly na more, f *'i' ♦^^eftftfdid&y' r^d 
'fur' in the jH-esentinstoace :< eur fHend ^eiMti ^^ippeA 
focpolarjseasi ''Bat, pray, «ho*e'8o(n ialiel'"'' ':' ^ ^' '* 
" He is the son of the Honorable Mrs. Shaffieton." 
" And does he not call himself 'honorable' V" 
" Yes," said Mr. Fitzmaurice, "«nd everybody laughs 
at him for it, but his foppery prevtntslifnifrDa perceiving 

the ridicule." - - ■ — --- — ;— : -~^r~i-'-----"r 

" He is really unique." ; ^v i 

"He's a dashing, pleasant, fashsiSMAle ^ter, and etne 
doesn't like to give him np,^i^ §ifflnSt!I!!! ! !r^c e jr" ^o 
sides, he's well connected^jg»^= ffiWafe£^i u i3i s feiCte^ ^Se 
fellow as a suitor for Bel 
mission to continue his vl 

netting his addresses, ^ 

once, with niilitary franklf^r^^y^^ Bg^^ ^^ 
the cash — a pity — a great " 
in some things. And, besife, (lwEff3a^^^^^»/l#wv 
ered to the confidential Whi^e^-J jiM?p3||8fi^r''my 
cousin, Harry Fitzmauri<3^-"=3i^B;Hi|T^^y|c^f^g)'Bn ftiy 
business.'' ■* ?^^f== #Sf -H?H?^-=;r .] 

Time rolled on, and the "Homral^^J^ 
fleton still continued his vis|E^ 
Mr. Fitzmaurice mention^? 
nouncing the speedy retuiai-iiFi 
ton, notwithstanding his fiB^mr JaS e BB as 





-JLbuffie- 




ratlier uneasy at receivin jfriiir: 

Cousin Henry was desti^a^'M^affig^^ihial^Oce had ' 
mentioned, to be his assi^ii^^i^ |Bi a^\ h1i''^fe^3iiot' 
in business. On enquiry,' '^' " '~^ 
attainments were pleasii^ 
could gather, from the faiif' 
deplorable deficiency in 
the scale considerably 
favour. 

" Pray. Isabella, what (ffg ywar riSs far Igi-lsiF ?' 
quired her father, vacantljf.^ : -" ^^' 

" I must go into town, papa.' 

" Mutt, Isabella ? WIhRs Ae WCt^ Jf 

"A pressing one, papa, f j^ggW 

"Very well; I shall inqffllEFBF; 
accommodating parent, w^^Mff^' 
Bultation, I suppose, with yoiff "___ 

Isabella looked slightly '^ ^^ni^a^ ^fe" ^^rtly ' left ! 
the room, and, in a very Se^amS^Sf^^e^^ ia Her 



carriage to Dublin, 

To while away the hoil^^ JMf ij^^e^' imy Metid 
proposed a visit to Poifaoigim^ Fa^qfl t eg gga. '^Ve 
roamed for some hour* iBaM^f fee lovely scenes of 
Wicklow, and returned a B fl S ct S fon i d i nhcrto Bc; ->-r 

" Has Miss Fitzmauri^%et returned from town f" 
asked Mr. F. " ; 

"No, Sir," replied her soubrett^ a saiicy looking 
Abigail. 




ruli^d bjer 



" When do you think she will return ?" 

" La»', Sir, bow do I know ? I don't keep my missis's 
motions in my pocket, I'm sure. She said she had pettip- 
lar business." '' 

" Shall dinner be served. Sir?" asked the butler. 

" Why, a;j(e--no— though I b^e*^ jyewufttfee satisged 
to dine without Isabella." , " '" ;'" ' -"' 

" Pray, Sir," said I, "is she in the liabit of going into" 
towu and remaining so late ?" 

"Not exa^y, ttiough (ometiiaes it hat happened." 



We dined, we sipped our cafe, we slept, we rose fx^d 
breakfasted, bUt yet no Isabella; her father becinffi 
uneasy':.ii-'»Im*ist»ee after that girl— she may haife' met 

with «<Hne accident.^ ■• : , •■ - ■ :i. ; .: r;- .,,'> 

White Mr. Fitimauriee thus talked, a carriage drove 
up to the door; a' gentleman sprang out. - ' . 

'" ««A*^i-«*rt is H«Sfry I«"exi:Mme<f «f host. 

A'l»idy**)nb*?^— it wisTsatjfenii ' In i mpment she 
vti elhspedtti «te anfas'^itf her ISt*er, ind vrfeeiijni on h!« 

'^« Wh*t can all this icemt be Tdrf ^' fliolight I. 
Thte expfanafibri WaS ^dbsiiqueotfy iftetnWe.by a con- 

fidinttarfri*fi« ^'Misi' Sjhgirtitf H3ff?oiS^r^;-witfi' m 

« HdribraBlfe^" Caftarn Sfi\fflJetorf, to^i*fflaeisaflaii*to 
iiWi-i^ *»ihf.' TH^ tons^ritad' 'ifo dilSf a»|fctSfiea'' mi 
piWiehf hope^'iir bbtaiiiih'g-' iA«^cftiW#$<-^biM 
Heh ff* ui«itto*cterfidtur&'*^ t)keWtS(« 'fflSSi 
.Sftigletbtfi' ' stafet 'bfij^ ,Wfti' tS' ^mie fof " 







herielfi^ t p^'^^^^^^^'^'^s^^WI^^^^^'^'^^''^''^'^^ 

hjf i^eAioVing fsabelltf frOhi 'his reach','' by i!he marriage bf 
the latter with the plumed and whiskered Shuffleton. 
Isabella's, visit to Dublin, the preceding morning, had 
been undertaken in compliance with a hymeneal appoint- 
=j8^i|bgiaa^fltatewitte#er mjtitary friend. Their ap- 
~ *=t-i=- , ~^_ - %as a'fashionable hotef, where some 
was oixasioned, by discovering that 
oni^whpfihsd promised to perpetrate the 
|rj^|ii'niarching order. During this 
■yfwgo >ii^ just arrived from France) 
i^miflifr-room, caught a glimpse of 
^ieii^Jniiritec^nicd at once, and, suspecting 
_^ , i^OBr^S^'~cd!ifishptif^ terms on which she seemed 
10 bcTwith'C^li^rilSn^leti^, immediately accosted her. 
Ijler manifest t^fuaoB'SOi^med his suspicion into cer- 
ta'tnty^ and ietShnSeton he recollected an accomplished 
frequenter of certain Parisian gambling tables, who had 
mSdfe a sud^ejtr^xit from the French metropolis, under 
ratWer dubioul HrtuasterMes. ' Impelled by his duty to 
^'friend,' h% l^ecued Tir^la, and insisted on her in- 
stantly returning to hef father. Captain Shuffleton va- 
nished ;~it was botpredseiyicnown whether in a terres- 
$dAf''br supefrnatDrat matinee. On inspecting his apart- 
ment, a potent jJeffime of ^gar smoke was strongly per- 
ceptible, in whHiil Tiome Ibv^fs of the marvellous asserted 
t^at he must hjWe evaporakS. Their surmise, however, 
\i» been' :.ver}r|^^j||^^^? refuted, by the Honorable 
itairTs'siilS^^pSlE'^^n^wetf- appearance at several 




p9Ef^ jSi^ a mixture of fondness and 

iraw«i|2^5gji|(er— " Who," he asked 

■,f=i<k0 si^eaet BO lovely a being of 

jmati^Hei »o much more to the 
feet than to that of her 



iioimble K 
yis Fitzmi 
soitow, pn' 
'^^S^n a irfiis^ 
fatimsucft u_.. 

e;dtteatibii of^^ 

fcear^ and hes^ tE^~1Bt^ J^^'i^mpt does not astonish 
^^ You^kribyj^haygjilyjai^ted this elaborate atten- 
to exterigS^Bfea^^ "iKms the sole object of 
edu ci^^s|^=^^y^j|Do, how invetovtely I 
\^tiifs^^S:«S^af^^^fiien a girl has attained 

«' ' , "T""'" , ^'^ , ~ , ., WalU step, 

:e a Mse step." 
!An Old BAcHisLoa. 





fp HAPPINESS. 

,^ i&^S^BtB^H^^IfSe^^ the numerous passions 
whicITTnfluence the various actions of the human race, 
ti> subject is more replete with materials for contempla- 
tiotf^lw'that of examining the different objects to which 
iiffifka men apply, as a synonyme, the name of happi- 
ness. The miser's happiness consists in hoarding wealth, 
^e' spendthrift's in squandering what the miser has 
amassed ; the warrior's in victory, the churchman's in a 
mitp^ .t^^pje^r's int^e ermine, ti^e aiitb9^..||f^« 
|iap(k'.'Q|]rp.i^^ent design, lioweyer, is not to «D|nn|gi^ 
fli% objects, bii'tf ''to prove that the name of happiness ;« 
"Often inappropriately applied. While investi^dng the 
vtkHdus paths %hich difiitiienf men adept in tb^ir pursuit 



